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JESUS AND HIS BRETHREN 



PROFESSOR SAMUEL DICKEY 
McCormick Theological Seminary 



This title suggests a very old subject of controversy — the family 
relationship of our Lord to those who are called his "brethren" in 
the New Testament. With this question, however, we are not con- 
cerned in the present article. It is quite indifferent whether the 
Helvidian, the Epiphanian, the Hieronymian, or the view of Hofmann 
be correct. It is intended to restrict our investigation entirely to the 
personal relationship of these brethren to Jesus during his lifetime, 
and the article seeks to offer, with due hesitation, an explanation of 
their unbelief. Its general result, here stated at the beginning, is: 
That Jesus' brethren, if they were not already disciples of John the 
Baptist, were at least profoundly influenced by him before Jesus' 
baptism, that they regarded Jesus during his lifetime from the Bap- 
tist's point of view, and that their unbelief is the practical embodiment 
of the latter's inquiry, "Art thou he that cometh, or look we for 
another?" (Matt. 11:3; Luke 7:19). 

The incidents recorded by our four evangelists which are impor- 
tant for our discussion are as follows : 

At an early period in his ministry, Jesus removed from Nazareth 
to Capernaum (Matt. 4:13; cf. Mark 2:1), and according to John 
(2:12) was accompanied by his mother, his brethren and his disciples. 
This seems to imply that Jesus and his brethren were still part of one 
household even after the opening of his ministry. His sisters are 
not mentioned, and since we learn that long afterward they were still 
resident in Nazareth (Matt. 13:55; Mark 6:3), it is a natural infer- 
ence that they probably had been married to fellow-townsmen before 
this removal. 

The next incident is more significant. Mark 3:21 ff. informs us 
that his family 1 came to take him by force, thinking he was beside 
himself. But when word of the presence of his mother and brethren 

1 For so the papyri show us oi trap' airov should be taken; cf. J. H. Moulton, 
The Expositor, January, 1003. 
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reached Jesus (vss. 31 ff.), he gently repudiated their authority over 
him in the exquisite definition of the wider and more imperative 
relationship he bore to the larger brotherhood of the kingdom. The 
incident shows that Jesus' brethren did not understand him. They 
took him for an enthusiast, a visionary. It is not clear on what sub- 
jects they believed him demented. It may have been in that 
he thought himself the Messiah, or more probably simply because 
they regarded his teaching or his conduct as impractical and 
absurd. 

To a certain degree inconsistent with this attitude of restraint 
is apparently the account of John 7:2-13. The Fourth Evangelist 
expressly states that Jesus' brethren did not believe on him. Yet 
toward the close of Jesus' ministry he assigns them the somewhat 
ironical role of urging him to go up to Jerusalem at the Feast of 
Tabernacles and declare himself the Messiah. The irony, however, 
may be more due to the evangelist than to the situation; and the 
brothers' urgency here, and their efforts to restrain Jesus at an earlier 
period, it seems to us, are part and parcel of one consistent attitude 
toward him. If we conceive of them as holding a more palpable 
and catastrophic idea of the kingdom than Jesus did, we can see 
how they might deem his spiritual teaching and self-abandon 
visionary, and at the same time consider his reserve in exhibiting his 
powers and openly declaring his claims as Messiah, in the face of the 
growing unpopularity, as ruinous in the extreme. It is true they 
did not believe on him in the pregnant sense of metaphysical unity 
and ethical intimacy with the Father in which the Fourth Evangelist 
often uses the word "believe," but their words and actions are not 
inconsistent with a more elementary kind of faith or doubt — hesita- 
tion might perhaps best characterize their attitude. If he was the 
Messiah, why did he not do the things Messiah should — the things, 
for example, which John had foretold for him ? And their very 
urgency to have him do them may have grown out of a desire to find 
in him the Messiah of their hope. 

This, we believe, was just the attitude of John himself when 
from prison he sent his embassy to Jesus. "The ground of John's 
perplexity lay in the actual contradiction between Jesus' appearance 
and the picture which John, proceeding upon Old Testament proph- 
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ecy, had formed of the Messiah's ministry." 2 God's judgment 
and his kingdom were inseparably connected in John's preaching — 
as they were in that of his predecessors, the greater prophets. And 
where in Jesus' ministry were to John and his followers the signs of 
the Judge whose "fan" was "in his hand, thoroughly to cleanse his 
threshing floor" (Luke 3:17) ? On the contrary, Jesus taught that 
the wheat and tares should be allowed to grow together until the 
harvest (Matt. 13:30). Yet if not for "judgment" and "harvest," 
for what was Messiah come ? 

John's programme was a drastic one. There were sides of his 
teaching which were not so far removed from the opinions of his 
Zealot contemporaries — certain things were to be accomplished by 
way of preparation, and then God would interfere. The Zealot and 
other allied movements of the last seventy years before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem were more messianic than Josephus states or we 
have been accustomed to believe, 3 and John must have stood some- 
where in between the supremely ethical and spiritual position of Jesus, 
and these Zealots, who in their emphasis on the political and catas- 
trophic had almost entirely lost the moral elements of the messianic 
hope. This last fact explains not only John's own hesitation, but 
also that of many of his disciples. The case of the two described 
in John 1:35 f. must have been quite exceptional. John 3:25-30 
shows a decided jealousy on the part of John's followers as a whole 
to the one who had been with their Master "beyond the Jordan," 
and to whom he had "borne witness." The persistence of a distinct 
cult of John the Baptist long after the death of Christ (cf. Acts 18:25; 
19:1 f.; John i:ic«f.) and, as some have maintained, even to the 
present day, 4 proves conclusively that John's disciples did not gen- 
erally accept Jesus as the Messiah he had foretold. The most obvious 
explanation for this is that John's messianic ideals were themselves 
responsible. 

Now it seems to us altogether probable that Jesus' brethren were 
among the number of those deterred from unreserved acceptance of 
Jesus' claims by the same scruples that hindered John. That they 

2 Bernard Weiss, Leben Jesu, II, 4. 

3 Cf. Sharman, The Teaching 0) Jesus about the Future, pp. 116 f. 
* Bruckner, Der sterbende und auferstehende Gottheiland, p. 48. 
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were religiously sincere and earnest men, their later lives abundantly 
prove. Further, they were still members of the same household 
with Jesus, even after the removal to Capernaum. It is quite incon- 
ceivable, therefore, that Jesus could have known John and been 
baptized by him, without his brothers also coming under his influence. 
A quotation from the Gospel according to the Hebrews 5 is suggestive 
in this connection : " Behold the Lord's mother and brothers said to 
him, John the Baptist is baptizing for remission of sins; let us go and 
be baptized by him. But he said to them, What sin have I done that 
I should go and be baptized by him; unless perhaps what I have 
now said is ignorance?" 6 Now without pinning our faith unre- 
servedly to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, it is possible to 
believe that we have here preserved a witness to the fact that the early 
church regarded Jesus' brethren as having been disciples of John 
the Baptist, and that in some circles at least there was ascribed to them 
the first suggestion to Jesus that he should go with them and be 
baptized. 

The saying of Jesus at Nazareth " a prophet is not without honor, 
save in his own country, and among his own kin, and in his 
own house" 7 is not necessarily inconsistent with this. Jesus did not 
count John himself among the members of his kingdom (Matt. 1 1 : 1 1 ; 
Luke 7:28) — how could he any more include his brothers if they 
were only the consistent disciples of John ? Indeed, if our conten- 
tion is correct, it is just because they were John's disciples and shared 
his messianic ideals that they had difficulty in accepting Jesus as the 
Messiah. For want of a better explanation, it has been supposed 
the brethren were too familiar with Jesus personally, or too jealous 
of his pretensions to acknowledge he was the Christ. Either sug- 
gestion does injustice to the spiritual sensitiveness and religious 
sincerity of a man like James. What pious family in Israel would 
not have welcomed the discovery of the Anointed in their midst? 
Their expectation was not burdened with the christological concep- 

s Jerome, Contra Pelag., Ill, 2. 

6 This incident, though rejected by Findlay (Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, 
I, 675) is regarded as historical by Harnack (Chronologie, I, 648, note 2), Allan 
Menzies (Hastings' Dictionary oj the Bible, V, 341) and Oscar Holtzmann (Lije oj 
Jesus, E. t. pp. 128 f.). 

' Mark 6:4; Matt. 13:57 omits "and among his own kin." 
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tions which in us have probably given rise to these explanations. But 
if they were sincerely and repentantly awaiting a Messiah come for 
judgment and recompense — after John's prediction — they must 
necessarily have withheld allegiance until they saw some token at 
least of the establishment of the great assize. 

The appearance of Jesus to James personally after the resurrection 
(I Cor. 15:7) is supposed to supply the explanation for the latter's 
final acceptance of Jesus' messiahship, 8 and in the lack of other evi- 
dence may have to suffice. No record of an appearance to the other 
brothers comes down to us. Their relationship to Jesus would 
render them doubtless all members of the circle within which the 
appearances occurred, and so their final doubts would be dispelled. 
The larger company of John's disciples, on the contrary, being without 
this circle, would remain unconvinced, and consequently are found 
persisting as a distinct cult throughout at least the apostolic age. 

Though not to be insisted upon, perhaps some confirmation may 
be found in the similarity between the figure of John the Baptist 
and the James of early Christian tradition. The Book of Acts and 
Paul's Epistle to the Galatians portray James as the outstanding 
leader of the Jewish wing of the church, and Eusebius' quotation from 
Josephus (H. E., II, 23) bears testimony to the high regard in which 
even unbelieving Jews had held him. Hegesippus (Eusebius, H. E., 
II, 33) goes farthest of all in describing him as a strict Nazarite, noted 
for his piety and justice among Jews and Christians alike. This 
representation doubtless is overdrawn; yet Lightfoot thinks there 
may be truth in the statement that he was an ascetic and a Nazarite, 
and Zahn (Introd., I, no, E. t.) accepts the latter as a fact. In 
any case, no one can deny the striking similarity between his figure 
(strip it though we may of embellishing details) and the John the 
Baptist of the gospels. 

8 The Gospel according to the Hebrews (Jerome, De viris inl. 2) implies a faith 
which antedates the resurrection in ascribing to James a vow that he "would eat no 
bread from the hour at which the Lord had drunk the cup (of death) till he should 
see him rising again from those who are asleep." Zahn sees no reason for questioning 
the historicity of the vow (Introd., I, no, E. t.), and Menzies (Hastings' Dictionary 
0) the Bible, V, 342) thinks "that though the embellishing touches of a later time 
are unmistakable, the tradition itself has a look of originality and is independent of 
our New Testament." 
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If the Epistle of James is to be attributed to this brother of our 
Lord, as many believe, numerous further parallels with John the 
Baptist may be added. There is the same preaching of judgment 
and repentance (cf. James 2:12, 13; 4:12; 5:3, 5, 8, 9 and Jude, 
vss. 4, 5, 6, 13, 15 with Matt. 3:7), the same invective against social 
injustice (cf. James 5:4-6; 4:2, with Luke 3:13, 14; Josephus, 
Ant., 18, 5, 2), the same insistence on sincerity (cf. James 1:22 f.; 
2:18; 3:12, 17; 4:17 with Matt. 3:8, 9), and on works of charity 
(cf. James 2:15, 16 f.; 2:8; 5:13 f. with Luke 3:11), and the same 
condemnation of slander and false witness (cf . James 4:11; 3:8,9 
with Luke 3:14). Indeed, with the exception of his emphasis on 
baptism and his description of himself as a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, no point mentioned in the preaching of John by our Synoptic 
Gospels, but is paralleled in the Epistle of James. Were the author- 
ship of this epistle admitted, the confirmation presented by these 
parallels would be exceedingly strong. 

Our investigation is not without its larger implications. In no 
problem presented by the New Testament are we more vitally inter- 
ested than in the development of the religious conceptions of Jesus. 
We are wont to think of his youth as lonely and isolated; his teach- 
ing, on the contrary, shows that he was in reality supremely social. 
At the summit of that teaching stands the fatherhood of God. How 
little we know of that person (only a name to us now) who first 
embodied for him the idea of fatherhood. And among the supreme 
principles of his thought and life next after this comes brotherhood. 
To what extent was his conception of it mediated by the fellowship 
within that little circle of five, whom we know as Jesus and 
his brethren ? 



